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turned upon their dilatory and incompetent leaders 
(Hdt. ix. 77 ad jin.), (2) that this led to the belated 


Synoikismos of Elis, (3) that the efficiency of the | 


new board of Hellanodicae entirely sprang from 
the new arrangements made for them in the newly 
concentrated City-State of Elis, (4) that traces of 
the more efficient reorganization of the Olympia 
shew not only in the feeble management of Ol. 
75 but also in the record of the great patriotic 
festival of Ol. 76, (5) that the one decisive conflict, 
by which the sole presidency at Olympia was won 
for Elis, took place before Ol. 77, resulting in the 
building of Libon’s great temple, and an extensive 
alteration in the facilities open to the! festival con- 
course, as well as in new and independent business 
quarters for the Hellanodicae. The Elean fiasco on 
the field of Plataea marks a tremendous change; 
but this change has been minimized and skilfully 
represented as of older date by Elean tradition, 
and has therefore been imperfectly understood. 
The Olympic Council, possibly taking its origin 
from a knot of yépovres advising the pre-Dorian 
king and connected with a Homeric popular con- 
course, who would be the mass of tribesmen 
gathered at the country-side games,—funeral or 
other,—was always more definitely representative 
than that oligarchy within an oligarchy, the 
Elean Synedroi. This fact is plain from the 
attested increase and decrease in the number of 
the Hellanodicae after Ol. 75. When Elis took 
in new districts, new Hellanodicae, one for each 
district, came in. Again, when Elis was reduced 
in Ol. 104 to eight districts, the Hellanodicae were 
reduced to eight. They came from all corners of 
the Olympian ‘Home Counties’ and would have 
been a hindrance to efficiency but for the ten 
months of instruction in the duties of their office 
given at Elis by the vouoptAaxes, who doubtless 
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were Elean grandees. For this period of proba- 
tion quarters at Elis were provided, built as Dr. 
Wernicke seems to imply, in the closest imitation 
of the quarters existing in Ol. 75 at Olympia. 
Whether Dr. Wernicke would endorse this last 
statement or not is uncertain, but his account of 
the Elean Market-Place, and his conclusions. 
(published in the Jahrbiicher for 1894 vol. ix) from 
the uses of the business quarters at Elis as to the 
uses to which the north and south wings of the 
Olympian Council House were successively put, 
harmonize in a remarkable degree with the results 
of the present investigation. In support of his 
identification of the Olympian mpoedpia (Paus. V, 
xv. 4) with the south wing of the Council House, 
Mr. Dyer urged (l) that the title of mpdeipa 
(implied by the name rpoeðpla for their business. 
quarters) could not officially attach to the Hellano- 
dicae as magistrates occupying front seats at the 
festival concourse, but must derive from their 
presidential relation to the Olympic Council, which 
was vouched for by the fact of an appeal lying to 
the Council from their executive decisions or 
mpoBoaat. (2) That until Ol. 75, there being but 
the two royal Hellanodicae, the north wing would 
suffice for their business quarters as well as for 
the meetings of the Council. When however the 
board of nine came in, divided into three clearly 
defined sub-committees, all and each qualified for 
efficiency by ten months’ training at Elis, separate 
business quarters were obviously indispensable. 
These were supplied by the building of the south 
wing, dated congruously to this argument a little 
before the building of the great Temple of. 


Olympian Zeus. 
F. W. HALL, 
Hon. Secretary. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZEUS? 


THE marriage of Zeus and Hera, though 
described by prudent worshippers as eùôaipwv 
yápos,! was not a happy one as we count 
happiness. So long as Zeus was courting his 
bride, that is to say for some three hundred 
years,” all went well.? They met, it is true, 
‘without the knowledge of their dear 


1 Dio Chrys. or. 36 p. 453, cp. Ar. av. 1741 f. 
ee pone Aglaophamus p. 610, Abel Orphica 
p. 243. 

2 Callim. frag. 20 Schneider, Nonn. Dion. 41. 
322 ff. 


3 Cp. the pretty picture drawn by Stat. Theb. 
10. 61 ff., and perhaps the bronzes figured by 
Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 17,6 f. The Selinus metope 
in Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. pl. ix a, the 
fresco from Pompeii in Class. Rev. xvii. 414 fig. 9, 
the Etruscan mirror in Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel 
iv. 10 f., pl. 282, and a remarkable coin of Bruzus 
in Brit, Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Phrygia p. 113, pl. 
14, 4, refer rather to the actual wedlock Overbeck 
Kunstmyth. Hera p. 174). 


parents’ ;* but such clandestine intercourse 
was in various parts of the Greek world the 
recognised beginning of married life.° In 
due time the engagement was, so to speak, 
made public, wedding-invitations were issued 
to all gods and men and beasts,® and wed- 
ding-presents received.’ Alas, from that 
moment we hear of no more love-passages. 
Formal matrimony appears to have chilled 
all warmth of affection. There is of course 
the famous scene of dalliance on Mt. Ida.8 
But this, it will be remembered, was got up 


4 Il. 14. 296. For their secrecy see Euseb. prep. 
ev. 3. 1. 3, schol. vet. Theocr. 15. 64, schol. 77. 14. 
296, Eustath. 987, 9, schol. Z/. 1. 609, cp. Ptolem.. 
nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 11 ff. Westermann. 

5 In Samos schol. X. 14. 296, Eustath. 987, 9 ff.: 
at Sparta Plut. v. Lyc. 15, Xen. de rep. Lac. 1. 5, 
Hermippus ap. Athen. 555 c. 

6 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 505, Myth. Vat. 1. 101, 
2. 67, pp. 37 £., 109 Mai. 

7 Eratosth. cat. 3, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 3, Serv. in. 
Verg. Aen. 4. 484, Apollod. 2. 5. 11. 

8 Nl. 14. 153 ff. | 
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by Hera for the purpose of hoodwinking 
Zeus: the account of it is prefaced by the 
remark that ‘he was hateful to her heart’! 
and followed by his ungallant threat to 
thrash her soundly for her deceit.? Apart 
from this scene of simulated desire there is 
nothing to report but bickering, backbiting, 
and mutual intrigue. Polytechnos and 
Aédon were perhaps impious when they 
claimed to love each other more fondly than 
Zeus and Hera,* but it is probable that they 
spoke the truth. 

Again, the union between Zeus and Hera 
was unsatisfactory because it produced no 
offspring. This naturally increased the jea- 
lousy with which Hera viewed the occasional 
infidelities of Zeus: ‘she persecuted her 
rivals,’ says Lactantius,’ ‘with the utmost 
bitterness because she herself could have no 
children by her brother.’ Such manifest 
inferiority to other goddesses, heroines, and 
even mortals was intolerable. And Hesiod, 
with an eye to harmony and decorum, an- 
nounces that Zeus took to himself in suc- 
cession Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Demeter, 
Mnemosyne, Leto, and lastly Hera, ‘who 
bare Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia, when mixed 
in love with the king of gods and men.” 
This semi-official declaration, being decent if 
not dignified, was accepted by sundry later 
mythographers, and so passed into the canon 
of Graeco-Roman tradition. Nevertheless 
the claims of Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia to 
be considered as legitimate children of Zeus 
by Hera are not above suspicion and must be 
separately investigated. 

The line in the Theogony that describes 
Hebe as ‘daughter of mighty Zeus and of 
golden-sandaled Hera’? appears in the 
Odyssey ® also: but here it was foisted into 
the text by Onomacritus® and has been 
rightly bracketed by recent editors. Apollo- 
dorus, when he states that ‘Zeus married 
Hera and begat Hebe, Eileithyia, Ares,’ 1° is 
obviously founding upon Hesiod. The first 
Vatican mythographer may have derived his 
assertion that ‘ Juno bare Hebe to Jupiter’ 1! 


1 Tb, 158. 2 Il. 15. 16 f. 

3 Welcker Gr. Götterl. ii. 328 ff., Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth. pp. 166 ff. The nearest approach to 
lover-like behaviour was their quarrel about love 
(Hesiod ap. Apollod. 3. 6. 7, Fulgent. myth. 2. 8, 
Hyg. fab. 75, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 8 p. 180 Mai); cp. 
also Eustath. 345, 35°Hpa SiadAayeion TẸ Ail. 

4 Ant. Lib. 11. 

5 Lact. div. mst. 1.17, ep. Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 2 
p. 177 Mai. 

6 Hes. theog. 922 f. 7 Id. ib. 952. 

8 Od. 11. 604, cp. Eustath. 1702, 47, 58, 1703, 19. 

® Schol. Od. 11. 604=Onomacr. frag. 8 Kinkel. 

10 Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

1 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai. 
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mediately or immediately from the same 
source. And Hesychius ?? has no fresh evi- 
dence to cite. Since these are the only ° 
writers that expressly mention Zeus and 
Hera as the two parents of Hebe, it follows 
that her claim rests primarily on the 
authority of Hesiod. As against it, there 
is a widely-attested belief that Hebe was 
the daughter of Hera, and of Hera only. 
Olen in his hymn to Hera made her the 
mother of Ares and of Hebe,! but, so far as 
is known, did not allude to any father. 
Pindar twice calls Hebe the daughter of 
Hera, but never the daughter of Zeus. 
And later writers both Greek 16 and Latin ” 
follow suit. It is noteworthy also that in 
sculpture 18 and in vase-painting ?°? Hebe was 
closely associated with Hera. To account 


for this singular relationship, it was said 


Hera became the mother of Hebe when 
impregnated by a lettuce.2® These in- 
adequate notions of paternity belong to a 
very remote past and go far towards proving 
that Hebe, the daughter of Hera, was not 
originally conceived as the daughter of Zeus. 
The same result is reached by a consideration 
of her cults. At Phlius she had a cypress- 
grove, which was sanctuary for slaves, a 
yearly festival called Ivy-cutters, and a 
hveron of immemorial fame: the oldest 
Phliasian authorities called her not Hebe, 
but Ganymeda?!—a name suggesting the 
consort, rather than the daughter, of Zeus. 


12 Hesych. s.v. #8n. 

13 It must, however, be added that Eur. Hera- 
clid. 917 f. speaks of Herakles and Hebe as d:cco0bs 
| raias Ards, that Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466 
makes Hebe the daughter of Jupiter, and that 
Myth. Vat. 1. 184 p. 63 Mai has ‘ Hebe filia Minois, 
filii Iovis.’ 

14 Paus 2, 13. 3. 

15 Pind. Nem. 7. 1-5 (Eileithyia and Hebe as 
daughters of Hera), 10. 30 f. (Hebe in Olympus 
TeAcla Tapa marépt). 

16 Apollod. 2. 7.7, Ael. hist. an. 17. 46, Tzetz. in 
Lyc. 1349 f., schol. JU. 4. 2, ép. schol. Z/. 1. 609. 

17 Ov. met. 9. 400 and Val. Flacc. 8. 231 have the 
matronymic ‘Iunonia... Hebe.’ Other authors 
say ‘Hebe Iunonis filia’ or the like: see Myth. 
Vat. 2. 198 p. 153 Mai, 3. 15. 11 p. 378 Mai, Serv. 
in Verg. Aen. 1. 28, 5. 134, Lact. Plac. in Stat. 
Theb. 1. 548, id. fab. Ov. 9. 4. 

18 Paus. 2. 17. 5 (Argos), 8. 9. 3 (Mantinea), cp. 
Kekulé Hebe pp. 43 ff. 

19 Compte rendu Atlas 1861 pl. 3= Reinach Rép. 
Vases i. 7 b, Roscher Lex. i. 2130, cp. Kekulé Hebe 
pp. 18 ff. 

20 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Heben genuit 
Iuno de Jove; secundum quosdam, de lactuca. 
Will any reader of the Classical Review kindly 
refer me to the fuller source of the myth utilised 
by Montfaucon Antiq. Expl. i. 184, De-Vit Ono- 
masticon s.v. ‘Hebe’ § 2, Myth. Vat. ed. Bode ii. 
65, E. Jacobi Handwérterb. d. gr. u. rém. Mythol. 
p. 389 n. 1? 

21 Paus. 2. 13. 3. 
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‘That the name Hebe, a mere personification 
of perpetual youth, was comparatively late, 
we can readily believe. Even the name 
Ganymeda may have been modelled on 
Ganymedes,! It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that the same goddess bore a more 
primitive title. Both at Phlius and at 
Sicyon she was worshipped as Dia.2 But 
Aia, as Usener has shown,? is simply the 
feminine counterpart of Zevs. Once more, 
then, we arrive at the conclusion that Hebe 
was a late name for an early partner of 
Zeus, not his daughter, but his wife. This 
explains the tradition that Zeus gave Hebe 
two doves with human voice, one of which 
founded the oracle of Dodona, the other, 
that of the Ammonium. Hebe, altas Dia, 
was in fact identical with Dione? The 
great goddesses of Dodona were Dione and 
Aphrodite:® Hebe appears between them 
even in Hesiod’s Theogony.’ And, if Dione 
at Dodona succeeded to the cult of an 
Earth-mother,? Hebe was by some said to 
have sprung from mother Earth.’ 

Let us next see whether Ares’ claim to be 
the son of Zeus and Hera is stronger than 
that of Hebe. In a well-known passage of 
the Iitrad 1° Zeus declares that Ares is indeed 
his son by Hera, adding that had so hateful 
a god been sprung from any other he would 


1 See Hncycl. Brit. ed. 9 xi. 593 s.v. ‘Hebe.’ 
‘This is the more likely since a genuine feminine of 
Favunhdns would presumably have been Tavuphdera : 
yet cp. Mhn for Mfdea (Roscher Lex. ii. 2482, 
47 ff.). 

2 Strab. 382. 

3? Usener Gétternamen pp. 35 f., 62, 70 f., also in 
Rhein. Mus. N.F. liii. 346 and in Strena Helbigiana 
p. 322. See Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 299 f. 

4 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466. 

5 Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f. See also Welcker Gr. 
Gotterl. i. 352 f. 

ê Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f., 183, 186, Carapanos i. 
23, 156, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466 Iovi et Veneri 
templum. 

7 Hes. theog. 16 f. Plut. mor. 747F cites the 
passage with “Hpny for “HBnv ; but Flach and Rzach 
retain “H8nv with all the MSS. Paley accepted 
Schoémann’s cj. bolBny. 

In Ael. hist. an. 17. 46 Aéye: Mvacéas èv tî 
Evpwmn Aids ‘HpaxAgous fepdy eivai kal rhs rovTou 
yaueThs, hy ASovow of woinral ris “Hpas Ovyarépa 
C. Müller F.H.G. iii. 151 brackets Ads and 
Hercher omits it from the text. But, if anythin 
is to be bracketed, of which I am not convince 
{see infra), it should perhaps be ‘HpaxAéovs. We 
should then have Zeus paired with Hebe, and with 
the sacred cocks of the god mentioned in the 
sequel might cp. the youthful Zeus Feaxavds and 
his cock on coins of Phaestus (Class. Rev. xvii. 413 
fig. 8). But? 

8 Class. Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

? Rufin. Aquileiens. Clem. Rom. recognit. 10. 17 
ed. Gersdorf pp. 229 f. 

10 Tl, 5. 888 ff. 
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long since have been cast out of heaven. 
This passage might at first sight seem to 
settle the question. What better guarantee 
could we wish than the word of Zeus 
himself? But, the fact is, Zeus protests too 
much. The couplet 


ei O€ rev e€ adAov ye Gedy yévev OÒ didndos, 
, ` , > 2 7 > , 
Kai kev On máar ola évéptepos Ovpariwveyv 


reads suspiciously like a vindication of Ares’ 
claim by one who knew that it was impugned. 
It is supported, though not till the second 
century A.D., by Ampelius™ and Hyginus.!2 
But again there is a variant tradition that 
Hera gave birth to Ares without the help of 
Zeus after touching a certain flower, which 
the nymph Chloris had received from the 
fields of Olenos.!3 We sink here to the same 
primitive stratum of ideas as that which 
ascribed the birth of Hebe to a lettuce. 
Such notions must be long anterior to the 
literary tradition authorised by Homer and 
Hesiod. 

The third child of Zeus and Hera, 
according to ‘those who made a theogony for 
the Hellenes’,* was Eileithyia. Hesiod’s 
genealogy is echoed by Apollodorus and 
Diodorus. But it is significant that 
Pindar,!’ Plutarch,!® and Pausanias !9 speak 
of Eileithyia, Homer,? Crinagoras,?! and 
Aelian,** of the Eileithyiai, as the daughters 
of Hera without a mention of Zeus. The 
fact is, as Dr. L. R. Farnell points out,?3 
‘The name—whatever its exact original 
sense may have been—has an adjectival 
form, and was primarily, we may believe, an 
epithet of Hera, and then detached from 
her and treated as the name of a separate 
divinity.’ Hera EiAei§ua was worshipped 
in Attica and Argolis; for near Thorikos 
has been found a stone inscribed dpos reyévovs 


n Amp. 9. 2. 

12 Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt. 

3 Ov. fast. 5. 229 ff. Paul. exc. Fest. s.v. 
‘Gradivus’ p. 72 Lindemann ‘vel, ut alii dicunt, 
quia gramine sit ortus.’ Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 1. 5 names Hera, not Zeus, as the parent of 
Ares. 

14 Hdt. 2. 53. 

15 Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

16 Diod. 5. 72. But ib. 4. 9 Eileithyia appears to 
be the daughter of Hera only. 

17 Pind. Nem. 7. 2, with schol. vet. p. 203, 3 f. 
Abel. 

18 Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 3. 1. 5. 

19 Paus. 1. 18. 5. 

* Il. 11. 270 f. Schol. A ad'loc. says EivelOuics 
dé Aids xal“Hpas Ouyarépes, cp. etym. mag. 298, 38 f.; 
but Homer knew better, and schol. B on Jl. 20. 70 
has Eiae:@uiav uhtnp 7 “Hpa. 

a Anth. Pal. 6. 244. lf. 

2 Ael. de nat. an. 7. 15. 

23 Farnell Cults of the Gk. States ii. 608. 
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“Hp[as] Eide6[vias],’ and Hesychius glosses 
BidyOvias by . . . “Hpa èv “Apyet.? “As an 
epithet, however, EiAc(6ua is also connected 
with other goddesses, most commonly with 
Artemis,’ occasionally with Hekate,* Selene,’ 
Themis, or Hebe.’ But for our purpose it 
matters little whether Eileithyia be identified 
with Hera or with another. In any case 
we are driven to conclude that her claim to 
be a child of Zeus by Hera was no better 
than the claims of Hebe and of Ares. 

Sundry other attempts were made: to 
provide a family for Zeus and Herz. But 
they are all late in date and half-hearted in 
intention. Thus Cornutus 8 records that the 
Charites were ‘according to most authorities 
the daughters of Zeus, some say by Eury- 
dome . . . others by Eurynome . . . others 
by Eurymedusa ... while others again 
give them Hera for a mother in order that 
they may be the noblest-born of the gods to 
suit the nobility of their actions.’ Cornutus’ 
interpolator adds: ‘some declare that 
Euanthe was their mother, others that she 
was Aigle.’ The scholiast on the Odyssey ® 
writes in the same strain: ‘there are two 
accounts of the parentage of the Charites, 
who were either children of Eurynome and 
Zeus, or virgin daughters of Hera and 
Zeus.’ Obviously no reliance can be placed 
on this flimsy variant, which may have 
arisen from the fact that the Charites 
appeared above the head of Zeus at Olympia !° 
and on the crown of; the Argive Hera." 
Certainly the oldest tradition made them 
the daughters of Zeus and Eurynome.” 

Equally unsubstantial is the statement of 
Hyginus that Zeus and Hera were the 
parents of Juventus Libertas. For Juventus 
Libertas appears to be an incorrectly 
Latinised form of a "HB ’EAcvdepia !3 ; and of 
Hebe we have already disposed. 


1 W. Vischer Epigr. und archdol. Beitr. aus 
Griechenland 1855 p. 58 no, 69 pl. vii. 2, id. 
Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland 1857 
p. 68, K. Keil in Philologus xxiii. 619 f. 

2 See further Roscher Lex. i. 2076, 7 f., 2091, 
31 ff. 

3 Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. v. 2105, 
46 ff. 

4 Porphyrius ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 4. 23. 7. 

5 Nonn. Dion. 38. 150. 6€ Td. ib. 41. 162. 

7 Orph. hymn. praef. 13. 8 Cornut. theol. 15. 

9 Schol. Od. 8. 364, cp. Myth. Vat. 1. 132 p. 48 
Mai, Nonn. Dion. 31. 186. 

10 Paus. 5. 11. 7. 1r fd, 2. 17. 4. 

12 Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. iii. 2150, 
45 ff. 

13 Jupiter Libertas, who is commonly supposed 
ene a Zeus ’EAevdepios (De- Vit Onomasticon 

‘Iuppiter ’ §§ 181 ff., but see Aust in Roscher 
en ii. 663, 7 ff., Wissowa Rel. u. Kult. d. Romer 
p. 106), probably hangs together with this Juventus 
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In a Theban hymn to Herakles cited by 
Ptolemy Chennos,!* who flourished under 
Trajan and Hadrian, Herakles was described 
as the son of Zeusand Hera. But Ptolemy,. 
according to Photius, was cuvaywyeds t7d- 
Kevos Kal 7pos GAalovetay érronpevos,”° and this. 
may have been one of his many réparwdy kat 
kakórňacrta.! The received tradition was. 
too firmly established to be upset by the 
first puff of a wind-bag. 

Lastly, Hephaistos was the son of Zeus by 
Hera, if we believe the scholiast on the 
Iliad," or Cicero, who informs us that ‘the 
third Vulcanus was sprung from the third 
Jupiter and Juno,’ 18 or Cornutus, who says : 
‘The upper air with its pure transparent fire 
is Zeus, but firein actual use and mixed with 
lower air is Hephaistos ; whence he was 
affirmed to be the son of Zeus and Hera, 
though others said that he was the son of 
Hera alone,’ etc.19 This latter view, as we 
shall see, was undoubtedly the original 
conception, and as compared with its weight 
of evidence the authority of scholiasts, 
harmonists, and allegorists must kick the 
beam. 

It appears, therefore, that not one of the 
children attributed to Zeus and Hera by 
classical writers had any real claim to such 
parentage. The union of these powerful 
deities remained sterile.2° Now this would 
be remarkable enough in the case of any 
definitely recognised pair in a polytheistic 
system. But it becomes doubly remarkable, 
when we remember that Zeus and Hera 
were in historic times the marriage deities 
par excellence of the Greek world.?! Zeus 


Libertas. Is it mere accident that the only 
parallel to the abstract form of his appellation is 
Jupiter Juventus (Roscher Lex. ii. 667, 17 ff.)? 

14 Ptol. nov. hist. 3 p. 186, 28 ff. Westermann. 

15 Phot. bibl. cod. 190 p. 146b 8 f. Bekker. 

16 Td. ib. p. 146b 5 f. Bekker. See, however, the 
Etruscan inscription infra p. 28. 

17 Schol. J. 1. 609, 14. 296 = Eustath. 987, 9 f. 

18 Cic. de nat. deor. 22. 55. 

19 Cornut. theol. 19. In Od. 8. 312 Hephaistos 
speaks of his roxje úw: but these need not be 
Zeus and Hera (as schol. Hes. theog. 927 Flach 
supposed, cp. Rapp in Roscher Lex. i. 2048, 22), 
for Lyd. de mens. 86 p. 135, 10 f. Wiinsch makes 
the third Hephaistos the son of Kronos and Hera ; 
nor are we bound to infer from J/. 14. 338 f. that 
the Homeric Hephaistos was the son of Zeus. 

2 That the iepds yduos resulted in no offspring, 
was pointed out by K. Schwenck Die Mythol. der 
Griechen 1843 p. 46, who inferred that we must 
regard the unpersonified Spring as the child born 
of this union. Schwenck was followed by E. Ger- 
hard Gr. Myth. 1854 p. 204. 

21 See e.g. Preller-Robert Grvech. Mythol. p. 147, 
Gruppe Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. pp. 1110 
n. 1, 1134 n. 5, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. 53, 
195. 
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TéXeos and Hera TeAeia were in fact 
singularly dreAets. 

The anomalous nature of the situation is 
still further accentuated by the grotesque 
belief that Zeus produced children of 
himself apart from Hera, Hera produced 
children of herself apart from Zeus. ‘There 
can be,’ says Apollo in the Humenides,! ‘a 
father without a mother — witness the 
daughter of Olympian Zeus.’ Athena, as 
the old myth had it, was sprung from his 
head 2: later writers specify his brain 8 or 
his beard. So too the author of the early 
Homeric hymn to Dionysos declares: ‘Thee 
the father of men and gods bare, afar from 
mankind, hiding thee from white-armed 
Hera.’® And, thanks to later poets and 
mythographers, we know how Dionysos, 
‘Son of Zeus,’® was born from his father’s 
thigh.’ Well might Lucian make Poseidon 
exclaim eð ye 6 yevvatos, ws AOS utv Kvopopet 
Kal mavrayóhı Tov cwpatos!® Note that the 
verb rixrw is repeatedly used of Zeus in 
relation to Athena and Dionysos ;? indeed 
a sarcophagus at Venice shows the birth of 
Dionysos from Zeus, who is veiled like a 
bride and assisted by LEileithyia,!° while 
Ctesilochus, a pupil of Apelles, made his 
name as a painter Jove Liberum parturiente 
depicto mitrato et mulebriter ingemiscente 
inter obstetricia dearum. Again, Adonis— 
according to Philostephanus of Cyrene— 
reigned as a king in Cyprus, having sprung 
from Zeus sine ullius feminae accubstu.'? 


1 Aesch. Hum. 663 f., cp. 736 ff. 

2 Hes. theog. 924, Hom. hymn. Ap. 309, hymn. 
Min. 28. 5, Musaeus ap. schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 66 and 
ap. Philodem,. wep) eùseß. 59 (=frag. 8 Kinkel), 
Stesich. ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1310, Pind. Ol. 
7. 67, Eur. Zon 455 f., alib. 

3 Luc. dial. deor. 8, de sacrif. 5, Westermann 
mythogr. append. p. 359, 24 f. 

+ Myth. Vat. 1.176 p. 61 Mai Iuppiter de sua 
barba Minervam. : 

5 Hom. hymn. Bacch. 1. 6 f. 

6 A:dvuoos = Aids vooos (Kretschmer, Einleit. in d. 
Gesch. d. gr. Spr. p. 241). 

7 Pind. frag. 85 Christ, Eur. Bacch. 94 ff. , 286 f., 
523 ff., Nonn. Dion. 9. 1 ff., Apollod. 3. 4. 3, 
Myth. Vat. 1. 120 p. 44 Mai, 2. 79 p. 114 Mai, 
Luc. dial. deor. 9, de sacrif. 5, cp. Strab. 687, 
Orph. hymn. 48. 3, 52. 3, Eustath. in Xl. 310, 6 f., 
eund. in Dion. per. 1153, alib. See further Voigt 
in Roscher Lex. i. 1044 ff., Kern in Pauly-Wissowa 
Realencycl. v. 1015 f., 1034 f. 

8 Luc. dial. deor. 9. 1. 

9 See the passages referred to in nn. 2, 3, 5, 7; 
and cp. Aesch. Hum. 660 rinre: © 6 OQpaoKwy. 

10 Monumenti inediti dal? Inst. i. pl. 45 a= 
Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 602 fig. 679. 

u Plin. nat. hist. 35. 140. On the significance 
of this ‘Mannerkindbett’ see Voigt in Roscher 
Lex. i. 1046. 

12 Philosteph. ap. Prob. in Verg. ecl. 10. 18 Lion 
=F.H.G. iii. 31 no. 14. 
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It was in Cyprus too that the horned Cen- 
taurs were begotten on the ground from the 
seed of Zeus.18 En revanche Hera was the 
husbandless mother, not only of Hebe 4 and 
Ares, but also of Eileithyia 16 and Hephais- 
tos.” Of the last-named even Hesiod 
says: "Hoy 8 "Hdaicrov xAvrov où dtAdryre 
puyetoa | yeivaro.!8 And later writers, both 
Greek 1? and Latin,?° harp on the theme. 
Hera likewise gave birth to the fatherless 
monster Typhaon ?! or Typhoeus,”? according 
to an epic and lyric tradition of respectable 
antiquity. Finally, the mythographers speak 
of Echo as a daughter of Hera—a meaning 
matronymic.8 

The only adequate explanation of these 
marital eccentricities is to be found in the 
view that Zeus and Hera were not originally 
connected as husband and wife, but that 
Zeus once belonged to a married couple of 
which the husband was all-important, Hera 
to a married couple dominated by the wife.24 


13 Nonn. Dion. 5. 609 ff., 14. 193 f£., 32. 71 f. 
Cp. the birth of Erichthonios as described by 
Callim. ‘ExadAn ap. schol. Il. 2. 547 (=frag. 61 
Schneider), Apollod. 3. 14. 6, Eratosth. cat. 13 
(=Eur. frag. 925 Nauck”), Westermann mythogr. 
append. p. 360, 1 ff., alib. 

14 Supra p. 366. 15 Supra p. 367. 

16 Supra p. 367. 17 Supra p, 368. 

18 Hes. theog. 927 f. 

19 Hom. hymn. Ap. 317, hymn. ap. Galen de 
Hipp. et Plat. dogm. 3. 8 (v. 351 Kiihn), Apollod. 
1. 3. 5, Cornut. theol. 19 p. 33, 16 Lang, Luc. de 
sacrif. 6, Iambl. vit. Pyth. 39, Nonn. Dion. 9. 
228 f., cp. Pind. ap. Plut. amat. 5, Ap. Rhod. 1. 
859. 

~*~ Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 3 Schmidt, Myth. Vat. 
1.176 p. 61 Mai Iuno de suo femore Vulcanum 
progenuit, 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Vulcanus de semine 
seu femore Iunonis, 2. 40 p. 99 Mai Vulcanus de 
femore Iunonis fingitur natus. 

21 Hom. hymn. Ap. 331 ff. 

22 Stesich. frag. 60 Bergk ap. et. mag. 772, 49 ff. 
= Eudoc. viol. 932. 

23 Lact. Plac. narr. fab. 3. 5=Myth. Vat. 1. 185 
p. 63 f. Mai, 2. 180 p. 148 Mai. 

% This is a view, which has:slowly developed 
and forced its way towards recognition during the 
last eighty years. P. Buttmann Mythologus 1828 
i. 22 ff. first showed that Dione was the wife of 
the Dodonaean Zeus, citing schol. Od. 3. 91 4“Hpa ` 
Arwyn mapà Awdwvatots, as “AmoAAdSwpos. Then in 
1846 L. Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Hncycl. iv. 540 ff. 
maintained that Dione, not Hera, was the original 
wife of Zeus ; Hera was but a later form of Dione, 
though all three deities were of Pelasgian extrac- 
tion. In 1854 E. Gerhard Gr. Myth. pp. 152 ff., 
186 ff., contended that Zeus and Hera were origin- 
ally independent deities of the Pelasgian stock, 
and that Hera was only gradually united with and 
subordinated to Zeus. In 1857 F. G. Welcker Gr. 
Gotterl. i. 382 f. proposed a racial cleavage : Hera, 
though called Pelasgian, was really Achaean, the 
genuine Pelasgian goddesses being Gaia and Dione. 
In 1857 also H. D. Müller Mythol. d. gr. Stämme 
pp. 247 ff. argued that Zeus and Dione the deities of 
the Northern or Hellenic Achaeans were combined 
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In the case of Zeus this is not hard to 
prove. One of his oldest cult-centres was 
Dodona, where, at least in historic times,} 
the sky-father took precedence of the earth- 
mother— l 


A 
Zeùs nv, Lets éoti, Zeùs eooerar’ © peydre 
Zev. 


TG kaproùs aviet, 66 kAncere patrépa Tatav.? 


Ge, the primaeval earth-mother was sup- 
planted by Dione,? the female counterpart 
of Zeus. Thenceforward we hear only of 
Zeus and Dione, never of Zeus and Hera. 
And Zeus is always named before Dione, the 
formulae being r At Ndo kai ra Aviva, Aia 
Naov xat Aovay, to Aiei to Naw kal Ta 
Aviva, tov Ala kal Tay Awwvav, x.t.A.4 Indeed 
Dione, though she is the legitimate partner 
of Zeus, is a comparatively obscure figure, 
largely eclipsed by her husband. The 
inference is that Zeus and Dione were the 
god and goddess of a patriarchal tribe. The 
same two deities reappear on the acropolis 
at Athens. A small marble altar with a 
circular hearth on its upper surface was 


found there, bearing a dedication in letters 


of Roman date Aw Natw [xlai 77 ovvddw.5 
An altar to Dione stood just to the south of 


in Thessaly with Hera the deity of the Aeolians, 
the result being the marriage of Zeus and Hera. 
In 1893 Miss J. Harrison Class. Rev. vii. 74 ff., 
accepting H. D. Miiller’s contention, and combin- 
ing it with K. Tiimpel’s suggestion (Philologus 
1891 1. 617) that Hera was the gynaecocratic 
partner of Herakles, urged that Zeus and Dione 
were Achaean divinities, Hera and her ‘prince- 
consort’ Herakles the moon-goddess and sun-god 
of a pre-Achaean gynaecocratic race, 7.e. of the 
Aeolian Pelasgians. In 1903 Miss Harrison Proleg. 
to the Study of Gk. Rel. pp. 316 f. still believed 
that Zeus and Dione were Achaean, and that Hera 
was a matriarchal Pelasgian goddess, but no longer 
insisted on Tiimpel’s idea that Herakles was the 
husband of Hera. Latterly (Preller-Robert 1894, 
Farnell 1896, Gruppe 1897-1906) there has been a 
return to the view that we cannot get behind the 
union of Zeus and Hera to any more primitive 
arrangement. 

1 It is very possible that the earth-mother was 
worshipped at Dodona before the sky-father. In- 
deed, she may have given her name to the place 
(Class. Rev. xvii. 179). Such a cult must have 
been originally matriarchal, not patriarchal; and 
there are not wanting indications that this was so 
(Ephorus ap. Strab. 402). My point, however, is 
that Zeus, so soon as he appears on the scene, takes 
precedence of his female rdpedpos. 

2 Paus. 10. 12. 10. 

3 Strab. 329: see Class. Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

4 Michel Recueil dinscrr. grecques 843-851. See, 
however, infra p. 371 n. 4. 

> A. Lolling in the AeAriov dpxaoroyindy 1890 
p. 145 no. 2, S. N. Dragoumes in the Mitteil. d. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. zu Athen 1897, xxii. 381. 
Dragoumes makes ouvédp = curvtpddy, SuoCbyw, sc. 
Arwyn. 
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the east porch of the Erechtheum in the 
fifth century B.c. Her priest had a special 
seat in the theatre in imperial times.” And 
a couch was dedicated to her as late as the 
fourth century A.D. This cult of Zeus and 
Dione may of. course have been a late impor- 
tation from Dodona ; but, considering the 
ancient connexion of Zeus “Epkeîos? and. 
Zeus “Yraros 9 with the Erechtheum, we are 
justified in regarding the Athenian cult of 
Zeus Ndıos and Dione as one dating back to 
a remote past. Hera was never worshipped 
on the acropolis, and the partner of Zeus 
from early days was not improbably the 
self-effacing Dione. Here too, as at Dodona, 
Dione may have replaced a still earlier Ge ; 
for between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum is a rock-cut inscription in (?acci- 
dental) anapaestic verse Ts Kap|roddpov | 

kata pav|reiav,!! which has been rightly 
connected with Pausanias’ statement that on 
the acropolis was ‘an image of Ge praying 
Zeus to rain upon her.’!2, The cult of Zeus 
and Ge belongs to the oldest traditions of 
the Erechtheum; for Pandion, the father 
of Erechtheus,!® bears a name which 
probably stands in some relation to Zeus,1+ 
while Kekrops, who was buried at the 
south-west corner of the building," is said to: 
have been the first to worship Zen 18 or Zeus 
“Yraros, on whose altar he offered cakes. 
called pelanot.! With Zeus was coupled Ge, 
the mother of Kekrops,!® their joint cult 
being that of a patriarchal community: a. 


6 ©. I. A.i. 174 no. 324, cp. ib. iv. 2, 261 no. 
1550 c. See W. Judeich Topographie von Athen. 
1905 p. 253. 

7 C.I. A. iii. 1. 87 no. 333. 

8 A. Lolling in the AeAr. apx. 1890 p. 145. 
no. 3. 

® Philochorus ap. Dionys. de Dinarch. 3= 
F.H.G. i. 408 f. no. 146. 

10 Paus. 1. 26. 5, 8. 2. 3, cp. Euseb. prep. ev. 
10. 9. 22. 

u Ọ. I. A. iii. 1. 65 no. 166. 

12 Paus. 1. 24. 3. «See H. Heydemann in Hermes 
1870 iv. 381 ff. 

13 Paus. 1. 5. 3, Hyg. fab. 48, alib. 

14 Usener Géiternamen pp. 61 ff. Strena Helbig. 
p. 322. It seems probable that Pandion, like. 
Periphas (Ant. Lib. 6: Folk-Lore xv. 385 f.), was 
a human Zeus. This would accord well with the 
evidence collected in Class. Rev. xviii. 84ff., where 
a parallel might have been drawn between Dion 
king of Laconia with his daughter Carya (Serv. in- 
Verg. ecl. 8. 30) and Pandion king of Athens with 
the Caryatids of his palace, not to mention Prognaus 
(Serv. ib.) and Progne, Lyco daughter of Dion 
(Serv. 2b.), and Lykos son of Pandion II. 

15 E. A. Gardner Ancient Athens pp. 360 f., 
W. Judeich Topographie von Athen pp. 252 f. 

16 Euseb. prep. ev. 10. 9. 22. 

17 Paus. 8. 2. 3. 

18 Hyg. fab. 48, cp. his epithet ynyevfjs (Roscher 
Lex. ii. 1018, 50 ff.). 
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valuable fragment of Philochorus! informs 
us that Kekrops was the first to erect an 
altar to Zeus and Ge in Attica and to ordain 
that the patres familiarum should celebrate 
harvest-home by feasting with their slaves. 
Again, we are told that Kekrops was the 
first to regulate primitive promiscuity, so 
that the old system under which children 
knew only their mothers, not their fathers, 
was superseded by marriage as we have it.? 
According to Varro,? it was in the days of 
Kekrops that the women of Athens ceased 
to have a vote in the public assembly and 
the children to be called by their mother’s 
name. It may reasonably be concluded that 
both at Dodona and at Athens Zeus and 
Dione were the god and goddess of a 
patriarchal population. | Moreover, the 
union of Zeus and Dione was not, like that 
of Zeus and Hera, barren. On the contrary, 
from it sprang the very goddess of love, 
Aphrodite ‘herself. At Dodona she was 
worshipped along with her parents ;° and at 
Athens the popular Aphrodite IIdvôņuos was 
known as the daughter Ads kaè Audvys.® 
Others reckoned Dionysos’ and Eros 8 as the 
children of Dione. 

Dione was named after Zeus. Is it pos- 
sible to discover the etymological partner of 
Hera? Miss J. Harrison, following K. 
Tumpel,® has suggested that it was Hera- 
kles.!° To be sure, the traditional relations 
of Hera to Herakles are not at first sight 
those of a wife to her husband. Hera was 


in fact notoriously hostile to Herakles. She 

1 Philochorus ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 22= 
F. H. G. i. 386 no. 13. 

2 Tzetz. chil. 5. 19. 650 ff. 

3 Varro ap. Aug. de. civ. Dei 18. 9. 

4 Apollod. 1. 3. 1, Ael. de nat. an. 10. 1, Cic. de 
nat. deor. 3.59. Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt 
by an inversion of the usual order says ex Dione et 
Iove Venus. Note too that Dione is mother of 
Aphrodite without a mention of Zeus in XZ. 5. 370f., 
381, Cornut. theol. 24 p. 45, 2 Lang; cp. Arwvrata 
of Aphrodite, and her Hellenistic identification 
with Dione (Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 879, 61 ff.). Arn. adv. nat. 2. 70 makes Venus 
daughter of Dione and Diespiter. 

5 Supra p. 367. n. 6. 

6 Plat. symp. 180 D. 

7 Kur. Antigone frag. 177 Dindorf ap. schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 3. 177. 

8 Carm. Lat. epigr. ii. 733 Biicheler no. 1535. 6. 

9 Philologus 1891 1. 617, coupled with the 
erroneous suggestion that Hera-Herakles are ety- 
mologically connected with Helios. 

10 Class. Rev. vii. 74. The same suggestion had 
occurred to me—indeed I had worked out the idea 
in some detail (including most of the points made 
in this paper)—before I came across Miss Harrison’s 
article. I was glad to find myself in substantial 
agreement with her on a matter that must be 
regarded as cardinal by all students of Greek 
mythology. 
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hindered his very birth. 

to kill him in his cradle.!? 
by a storm at sea to Cos.13 She fought him 
at Pylos.\4 She reared the Nemean lion and 
the Lernaean hydra to destroy him. She 
made it hard for him to get the oxen of 
Geryones 1° and the girdle of Hippolyte.!7 
She set the snake to guard the apples of the 
Hesperides and attack him.18 She laid one 
labour after another upon him, till he was 
constrained to cry: ‘Zeus, whoe’er Zeus is, 
hath begotten me as a foe to Hera.’!2 She 
brought his madness upon him.2° Perhaps 
she even had a hand in his death.?! Never- 
theless all this, as Miss Harrison saw, is 


She sent snakes 
She drove him 


_ explicable on the assumption that Herakles 


was the partner of a gynaecocratic wife, the 
hen-pecked husband who must go here there 
and everywhere at Hera’s bidding. And 
that this was so, an attentive reading of the 
texts themselves will show. If Hera hin- 
dered his birth, it was in order that the 
prophecy of Zeus mávrerot repuxtidverow 
avage. might not be fulfilled by Herakles at 
Argos,”? 7.e. that a patriarchal régime might 
not be imposed on a matriarchal town. And 
all the other persecutions of Hera are sum- 
med up by Herakles in the pregnant phrase 
"Hpa. xparei,”3 an obvious echo of the gynae- 
cocracy, to which he owed his very name.” 

The conception of Hera and Herakles as 
a gynaecocratic couple will gain greatly in 
force, if it can be proved (a) that female 
government has left traces of itself in the 
chief centres of Hera-worship, and (b) that 
local tradition there connects Herakles with 
the goddess. 

Hera in the Ilzad*® declares: ‘Verily 
three towns are far dearer to me than any 
others, Argos and Sparta and Mycene of the 
broad roads.’ Argos is in fact called by 


11 Jl. 19, 95 ff. 

12 Kur. H. F. 1266 ff., Diod, 4. 10. 

; 13 7]. 14. 250 ff., 15. 18 f£., schol. ZZ. 1. 590, 14. 
55. 

14 Eudoc. viol. 435, alib. 

15 Hes. theog. 327 f., 313 ff. 

16 Apollod. 2. 5. 10. 

17 Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 1327. 

8 Eratosth. cat. 1. 3, 1. 4, schol. Germ. Hyg. 
poet. astr. 2. 3 p. 424 van Staveren, cp. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 74 ff. 

1 Eur. H. F. 1263 f., cp. ib. 20 f., 829, 831 f., 
840, 855, 1191, 1392 f., Lyc. Al. 1350 with Tzetz. 
ad loc. 

2 Diod. 4. 11. 21 77. 18. 119. 

2 Il. 19. 95 ff. 

23 Eur. H. F.: 1253. 

4 Prob. in Verg. ecl. 7. 6l p. 355 Lion Pindarus. 
(=frag. 291 Christ) initio Alcidem nominatum, 
postea Herculem dicit, ab Hera, quam Iunonem 
dicimu’ ; quod eius imperiis opinionem famamque: 
virtutis sit consecutus, cp. Diod. 1. 24, 4. 10. 

23 Tl, 4. 51 f. 
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Pindar! ‘the house of Hera.’ It worshipped 
its great goddess under various titles, among 
them that of BagwAnis, ‘the Queen.”2 The 
divine Queen had a human representative. 
Ever since ‘ Kallithoe the key-bearer of the 
Olympian Queen, Argive Hera, first decked 
the high pillar of her mistress’? there had 
been at Argos an eponymous priestess.* 
Now one well-marked cycle of myths con- 
nected with Herakles represents him as 
the chief hero of Argos and the founder 
of the Argive dynasty.’ Gruppe distin- 
guishes an earlier from a later form of these 
myths. According to him, Hera in the 
earlier myths is comparatively well disposed 
towards Herakles : ‘she originally patronised 
Eurystheus, whose daughter Admeta is 
called her priestess. Herakles in serving 
Eurystheus advances the fame of mighty 
Hera, who at last, moved by his heroism, 
bestows glory upon him, gives him her 
daughter Hebe to wife and promises to his 
descendants not only the presidency of the 
Heraion but also lordship over the mainland 
and many of the islands.’ It is only in 
later times that she persecutes him with 
inexorable spite.’ A last relic of their joint 
cult may be found in the lion-skin on which 
her statue stood.® 

When Homer made Mycenae as well as 
Argos a favourite seat of Hera, he must have 
been thinking of the great Heraion, which 
lay between them, nearer to the former than 
to the latter. What we have said of Argos 
is therefore applicable to Mycenae also. Its 
rulers, the house of Atreus, derived from 
Tantalos, king of Lydia, and the Lydians 
were certainly gynaecocratic.? Consequently 
the story of Agamemnon furnishes sundry 
indications of an ancient gynaecocracy estab- 


1 Pind. Nem. 10. 2. 

2 C. I. A. iii. 1.68 no. 172. 7=Kaibel ep. 822. 7, 
9f. See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 1082 n. 

3 Phoronis frag. 4 Kinkel, cp. Hyg. fab. 145 
Callirhoe (Knaack cj. Callithoe). She was also 
known as Kallithyia (Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 8, Syncell. p. 149 p, Hieronym. chron. ann. Abr. 
376), or Kallaithyia (Aristid. ii. 3, 8 with schol. ad 
loc.) or Kallithea (schol. Arat. 161) and appears to 
have been originally an epithet of Io (Hesych. s. v. 
"Id KadaArcQdeooa) : cp. Aesch. suppl. 291 f., Apollod. 
2. 1. 3, anon. de incred. p. 324, 22 f. Westermann. 

4 Busolt Gr. Gesch. i%. 152. Possibly another 
indication of the gynaecocracy may be found in the 
warlike action of the Argive women under Telesilla 
(Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Paus. 2. 20. 8 ff., Polyaen. 
strat. 8. 33, alib., cp. Hdt. 6. 77). This must be 
set beside the action of the Tegeate women under 
Choira (Paus. 8. 48. 4 f.). 

5 Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 460 ff. 

6 Id. ib. p. 461 f. 7 Id. ib. p. 480. 

8 Tert. de cor. mil. 7. 

9 Athen. 515 F f.: see Topffer in Pauly- 
Wissowa Realencycl. i. 1769, 21 ff. 
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lished at Mycenae.!? That the Aeschylean 
Orestera turns on the conflict between 
motherdom and fatherdom is notorious. But 
it is worth while to add that expressions 
such as ðe yap xparet | yvvaixòs åvõpóßovňov 
éXzrifov kéap |! or OyAuKparis amépwros čpws !? 
find their full explanation only in the poet’s 
consciousness that Klytaimestra stood for the 
gynaecocracy. When Agamemnon says to 
her kai ré\Aa py yvvaixòs èv tpórois èpè | 
dßpvve 1 and she replies riot: kpáros pev rot 
mapes y’ ékòv poi! we get the same concep- 
tion of the womanly man and the manly 
woman. Aigisthos too is described as a 
yvy, while Klytaimestra is ĝwpárov rees- 
pópos | yuv tTórapyos !°—a phrase coined for 
a gynaecocratic ruler. In this connexion I 
would recall a striking passage in the Hlectra 
of Euripides.!’ Electra addresses the dead 
Aigisthos as follows : ‘And throughout Argos 
they speak thus of thee—‘‘the woman’s 
husband,” instead of saying—‘the man’s 
wife.” And yet this is unseemly, that a 
woman rule the house, not the man: I hate 
those children, who bear not the name of 
their manly sire, but that of their mother in 
the town.’ 18 

At Sparta too there were traces of the 
gynaecocracy. Plutarch! relates that a 
stranger once said to Gorgo, the wife of 
Leonidas: ‘You Laconians are the only 
women that rule men.’ The stories of 
Spartan mothers who slew their own 
sons for cowardice 2? may or may not imply 
a primitive jurisdiction. But Lycurgus 
inability to control the women of Sparta *! is 
certainly best explained as due to respect 
for the rights of motherdom.”? Aristotle, 
after telling us that most warlike peoples 
are yvvatkoxparovpevot, continues: du mapa 
tots Adkwou TODO trnpxev, kal ToAAG Stwxetro 
rò Tov yuvatkOv eri THS dpxns aùrôv.?? Poly- 
bius’ remarkable statements about Spartan 
polyandry,” Ephorus’ account of the Par- 
theniai, and Plutarch’s assertion that an 
ancient law forbade a Herakleid to beget 

10 Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 45 ff. 

11 Aesch. Ag. 10 f. 12 Id. cho. 600. 

13 Jd. Ag. 918 f. 14 Td, ib. 943. 

15 Td. cho. 304 16 Id. ib. 663 f. 

7 Eur. Æl. 930 ff. 18 Cp. Soph. Hl. 365 ff. 

19 Plut. v. Lyc. 14. 

2 Id. Lacaen. apophth. 240 F, 241 A. 

21 Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 19 ff., 1270 a 4 fff. 

2 Cp. Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 382. 

23 Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 31 f. Aristotle ap. 
Plut. v. Lyc. 14 states that Lycurgus failed to 
master the luxury and yvvaikokparía of the Spartan 
women, who were left in charge by the men owing 
to their frequent campaigns and were consequently 
treated with undue respect and called déomovat. 


2 Polyb. 12.6 b. 8. 
2 Ephorus ap. Strab. 279 f. 
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children of a foreigner,! probably hang 
together with the same institution. However 
that may be, the Spartans had a very old 
cult of Hera Aiyodayos, about which there 
was a local tradition. ‘They say,’ writes 
Pausanias,2 ‘that Herakles founded the 
sanctuary and was the first to sacrifice 
goats, because in the fight with Hippokoén 
and his sons he had not been hampered by 
Hera, who had thwarted him, as he fancied, 
in all his other adventures.’ So Sparta, 
like Argos, had a tradition of better relations 
between Hera and Herakles. And Spartan, 
like Argive, kings were Herakleids. 

The same rapprochement appears here and 
there in Greek literature and art. True, the 
Iliad? told how Herakles had shot an arrow 
into the right breast of Hera, and Panyassis 4 
worked the incident into his Heraclea. 
But even epic authority could not obscure 
certain ancient tales about the Giganto- 
machy. ‘Porphyrion,’ says Apollodorus, 
‘attacked Herakles and Hera in the fight. 
Howbeit Zeus struck him with desire for 
Hera, who, when he dared to rend her robes 
and was minded to offer her violence, cried 
for helpers. And Zeus hurled a bolt against 
him, and Herakles shot him dead with his 
bow.’ Other versions say nothing of Zeus, 
but emphasise the part that Herakles played 
in defending Hera. According to the 
Etymologicum Magnum,’ Herakles ‘was 
called Nezlos 7 from his birth, but in the war 
with the Giants slew a nameless Giant, who 
with his fiery breath was assailing Hera, 
and so won for himself the name of Herakles.’ 
Sotas the Byzantine mythographer 8 stated 
that Herakles became a god because he had 
slain the Giant Pronomos, who was attempt- 
ing to force Hera. <A kylix in the British 
Museum,® signed by Brygos, and probably 
based on some Satyric drama, shows Hera 
similarly assaulted by four Satyrs named 
Styon, Hydris, Babakkhos, and Terpon: 
Hermes with petasos, kerykewon, etc., warns 
them off, while Hera turns in terror towards 
her lawful protector Herakles, who, wearing 
beneath his lion-skin and chiton the tricot 
costume of a Scythian bowman, comes 
hastily to the rescue with club and bow. 


1 Plut. v. Agis 11. 
2 Paus. 3. 15. 9, Hesych. s.v. Aiyopayos. 
3 Il. 5. 392 ff., Lyc. Al. 39 f. with Tzetz. ad loc. 
4 Panyassis (=/frag. 20 Kinkel) ap. Clem. Alex. 
protr. 36. 2 p. 31 Potter, Arn. adv. nat. 4. 25. 
> Apollod. 1. 6. 2, Eust. 989, 46 f. 
i ee mag. p. 435, 10 ff., cp. Phot. bibl. p. 147 b, 
6 ff. 
* Cp. Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 42. 
8 Sotas (? Sotades) ap. Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 1350. 
°’ Furtwangler-Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 
238 ff., pl. 47, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 193. 
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Furtwängler 1° points out that another kylix 
in the Berlin collection, again probably 
from the hand of Brygos, gives Herakles 
the same singular garb in a representation 
of the Gigantomachy. Again, on other vases 
Hera extends her right hand to Herakles 
supporting the heavens,!? or meets him in the 
garden of the Hesperides,! or receives him 
on his return to Eurystheus with the golden 
apple.!4 

It would seem, then, that a Verbindung, 
if not actually a Kultverbindung, between 
Hera and Herakles can very well be made 
out on Greek soil. Nevertheless we nowhere 
get direct and indisputable evidence that 
the two were conceived by the Greeks as a 
pair of related deities. If now we ask our- 
selves where we are most likely to meet with 
such evidence, supposing it to exist, we shall 
naturally turn to that part of the Greek 
world in which Zeus was coupled with Dione, 
and in primis to Dodona. For here the old 
association of Hera with Herakles would 
less probably have been disturbed by the 
new association of Zeus with Hera. At 
Dodona itself there was no cult of Hera or 
Herakles. We must look further afield. 
Zeus and Dione reappear in Italy as Jupiter 
and Juno. Is there reason to think that in 
Italy Hera was linked with Herakles? 
The principal Hera-cult of the Italian 
peninsula was that of Hera Aaxwia on the 
headland Lacinium some six miles south of 
Crotona. With regard to its origin different 
opinions were expressed. Some spoke of a 
king Lakinos or Lakinios,who gave his name 
to the promontory and founded the temple.” 
Others said that Herakles on his way home 
from Erytheia had encountered and slain a 
robber Lakinos or Lakinios, and after 
purifying the place had founded there a 
temple to Hera.!6 The latter version was 
probably current at Crotona; for coins of 
that town circ. 400-350 B.c. exhibit the 
head of Hera Aaxwia on the obverse, 
Herakles seated on a rock with club and 


10 Furtwängler tb. i. 240. 

11 Furtwängler Beschreib. d. Vasensamml. zu 
Berlin no. 2293, id. in Roscher Lex. i. 1659, 13 ff. 

12 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 71 no. F 148. 

13 Heydemann Die Vasensamml. des Mus. Nazton. 
zu Neapel Berlin 1872 no. 2873=Millin Peintures 
de vases antiques ed. S. Reinach Paris 1891 i. 3. 
Cp. Overbeck Kunstmyth. Hera p. 141 no. BB= 
Millingen Ancient Uned. Monuments i. pl. 3. 

14 Annali dell’ Inst. 1859 p. 297, pl. G= Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 301. 

15 Schol. vet. Theocr. 4. 33, Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 
856, 1006, Steph. Byz. s.v. Aaxfviov, Serv. in Verg. 
Aen. 3. 552, et. mag. p. 555, 17 ff. 

16 Tambl. v. Pyth. 50, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 552, 
Diod. 4. 24. 
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bow on the reverse.! Near Crotona, then, 
as at Sparta, Herakles founds an ancient 
temple to Hera. This does not indeed 
amount to a Kultverbindung, but it points 
in that direction. 

The interpolator of Servius’ commentary 
on the eclogues of Vergil enables us to go 
one step further. ‘When boys were born in 
noble families,’ he says,? ‘a bed was set in the 
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passages must be taken in connexion with a 
statement of the first Vatican mythographer,* 
that ‘there was a temple of Juno, in which 
Hercules had a table and Diana a bed: boys 
were brought there that they might eat off 
the table itself and so receive strength, and 
that they might sleep in the bed of Diana 
and thereby become more lovable in the 
sight of all and better able to beget children.’ 


Fic. 1. 


atrium of the house for Juno, and a table 
for Hereules.’ Philargyrius? likewise states 
that ‘ when boys were born in noble families, 
a bed was set in the atrium for Juno 
Lucina, and a table for Hercules.’ These 


1 P, Gardner Types of Gk. Coins pl. 5. 43429, 
pl. 6. 39+36, Head Hist. num. p. 82, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins Italy pp. 353 f. 

2 Serv. in Verg. ecl. 4. 62. 

3 Philarg. in Verg. ecl. 4. 63, p. 326 Lion. 


Here we have Hercules coupled with Juno 
Lucina or Diana,® the Italian equivalents of 
Hera, as god and goddess of wedlock. 
Similarly at the first Roman lecitsterniwm 
in 397 B.c. Hercules and Diana reclined on 


4 Myth. Vat. 1. 177 p. 61 Mai. 

5 On Juno Lucina= Diana see Cic. de nat. deor. 
2. 68. Both Juno and Diana bore the name Lucina 
(J.B. Carter epith. deor. pp. 30, 49). 


by their Junos.4 


sacred to Juno Cinxia:® the knot upon it, 
unfastened by the bridegroom on the lectus 
gentalis, was known as the nodus Hercula- 


Festivals pp. 180f.: Dionys. ant. Rom. 12. 9 (= Piso 
Jrag. 25 Peter) says ‘Hpakàe? kal ’Apréusd. 


lectisternium of 217 B.c. Juno was paired with Romano! 
iter, Diana with Apollo (Liv. 22. 10. 9). 


> Gell. 11. 6. 1 f. 
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Again, an inscription infer that when, at a very early date,’ the 
from the territory of the Benacenses records cult of Herakles spread from Greece to 
a dedication d(ts) s(anctis) Herculi et Italy, the acknowledged partner of Herakles 
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Tunonibus.? The common oath by Hercules 
was reserved for men only:3 women swore 


was Hera; the former was transliterated 
as Hercules, the latter was translated as 


The brides girdle was Juno; the two were husband and wife, and 


Frc. 3. 


their union was typical of all human 
marriages. 

This contention is further supported by 
From these ritual practices I should 
5. 


a series of archaic bronzes, etc., to which 
attention was first called by Reifferscheid 8 
13. 6, cp. Warde Fowler Roman 


and subsequently by R. Peter.’ 
In the 


A mirror 
(fig. 1) in the museum of the Collegio 
C.I.L. v. 1. 507 no. 4854. 


shows Jupiter (IOVEI), seated on 


an altar, presenting Juno ( IVNO) to Hereu- 
4 Tib. 3. 6. 48, cp. 3. 19. 15, Juv. 2. 98 with 


schol. ad loc., Petr. 25. For the relations of Juno, 
Genius, and Jupiter see Folklore xvi. pp. 296. ff. 

° Paul. exc. Fest. p. 48 Lindemann, Mart. Cap. 
2. 149, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 3 p. 177 Mai 


6 Paul. exc. Fest. p. 48 Lindemann. 


7 See Wissowa Rel. und Kult. 
pp. 219 f. 


8 Annali dell’ Inst. 1867 xxxix. 352 ff. 


der Römer 
® Roscher Lex. i. 2259 ff. 


10 The figure in the text is reduced from Gerhard 
Etruskische Spiegel pl. 147. 
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les (HER CELE) : the adjuncts leave no 
doubt that an actual marriage of Hercules 
with Juno is intended. The olive-branch in 
Juno’s hand may have reference to the idea 
of fertility,! or purification,? or again would 
be appropriate to Hera, or to Herakles.* 
A Praenestine cista®> has a somewhat similar 
scene : in the centre of a group of gods and 


heroes stands Diespiter (AIESPTR) ; to the 
left of him is Hercules (FERC LES), to the 


right Juno (IVNO). A bronze candelabrum 
from Perusia (fig. 2) represents on its three- 
sided base Hercules, Juno Sispita, and Venus. 
A gold engagement- or wedding-ring (fig. 3) 
in the Waterton collection’ shows Juno 
Sispita holding up a lance-head (? hasta 
caelibaris) with one hand while she clasps 
the club of Hercules with the other, and 
Hercules holding up his club with one hand 
while he clasps Juno’s lance-head with the 
other. The same two deities are opposed in 
less friendly attitudes on the handles of 
Etruscan mixing-bowls. One such handle §& 
has the upper part of a Satyr supporting 
Hercules on his right hand, Juno Sispita on 
his left : they are attacking one another with 
club and spear-head respectively. Three 
others show Hercules and Juno, armed in the 
same manner, contending for the possession 
of a boar,’ a stag,!° and a hydra. Similarly 
an early Ionic vase in the British Museum 
depicts Hera with a goat-skin head-dress 
contending with Herakles in the presence of 
Athena and Poseidon.!2 Such representa- 
tions are not adequately explained by 
Reifferscheid’s remark ‘virginem . .. suapte 
natura viro repugnare.’ Rather they imply, 
as we have already seen, the hostility of the 
gynaecocratic wife towards her husband. 

Another reason for connecting Hera with 
Herakles is that the singular custom of men 
dressing as women and women as men }° is, 
in the Greek area, confined to the cult- 


1 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 165 s.v. ‘ olea, 
ep. Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. i. 62, 59 ff., Gruppe 
Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. p. 880. 

2 Verg. Aen. 6. 229 ff. 

3 Paus. 5. 16. 2 f. 

+ Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Paus. 2. 31. 10. 

5 Monumenti inediti dal? Inst. 1861 vi. pl. 54. 

6 Micali Antichi Monumenti ed. 2 pl. 29, nos. 
7, 8,9. The figure in the text is rearranged and 
reduced from Micali, 7b. ed. 1 pl. 16, nos. 7, 8. 

T The illustration is from Annali dell’ Inst. 
1867 xxxix. pl. H no. 1. 

` Micali Monument: inediti pl. 21 no. 5. 

° Monuments inediti dal? Inst. v. pl. 52. 

10 Ib. u Mus. Gregor. i. pl. 61, no. 8. 

12 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases no. B 57. 

13 The best collection of evidence bearing on the 
point occurs in a valuable paper by Dr. L. R. 
Farnell (‘Sociological hypotheses concerning the 
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centres of these two divinities.14 At Argos 
during the feast of rà “YBprorixa Women wore 
the masculine chiton and chlamys, men the 
feminine peplos and veil. Plutarch, after 
mentioning the festival and recounting an 
aetiological tale,!6 adds immediately that the 
Argives, in order to increase the numbers of 
their male population, gave the citizenship 
to the noblest of their neighbours and united 
them with the women, who, however, seemed 
to dishonour and despise their husbands as 
inferior to themselves. Hence arose the law 
that bade married women wear a beard 
when they slept with their husbands." 
Similarly Spartan brides on the wedding 
night were dressed in men’s himatia and 
sandals." Argos and Sparta are the only 
two towns in the Peloponnese at which such 
an exchange of costume is known to have 
been practised ; and they were the principal 
sites of Hera-worship. Again, the Samians. 
at their festival of Hera (ra “Hpaia) used to 
comb their hair till it hung over their back 
and shoulders : they wore snow-white chitons 
reaching to the ground, golden grass-hoppers. 
in their hair, and chased jewellery of the 
sort called chlidones on their arms.’9 
Hesychius defines yAíðwves as ‘an adornment 
that women are wont to wear about their 
arms and their necks.’ It would seem, 
then, that the Samians were dressed not 
only as old-fashioned men, but as women, in 
the service of Hera. This is the more 
credible, since the sanctuary of the Samian 
Hera was sometimes said to have been 
founded by the Argonauts, who brought the- 
image of the goddess from Argos.” 

At Cos too the Argive Hera was 


position of women in ancient religion’) in the 
Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 1904 vii. 70 ff. 
See also Lobeck Aglaophamus pp. 173 ff., Creuzer 
Symbolik? ii. 361 ff. 

14 The only exception appears to be that of the 
Athenian dcxoddpo or waxopdpot, whose ritual 
stood in some relation to the worship of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Plut. v. Thes. 23, Bekker anecd. Gr. 
p. 318, 22 ff.). The cult of the bearded Cypriote 
”Adpodtry or rather ’Appédéiros (Macrob. Sat. 3. 8. 2 f., 
Serv. in Verg. Aen. 2. 632, cp. Firm. Mat. de 
error. prof. rel. 4. 1 ff.) is more Oriental than 
Greek. The same may be said of the costume of 
the galli (Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1456). 

15 Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Polyaen. strat. 8. 33, cp. 
Plut. de mus. 9 év”Apyet Tà "Evdupdria kañoúpeva. 

16 The story of Telesilla (supra p. 372 n. 4), 
which reminds us that Hera at Argos was decidedly 
warlike, a bronze shield being the prize at her 
festival rà “Hpaia (Pind. Nem. 10. 22 f., schol. vet. 
Pind. Ol. 7. 152, Aeneas tact. 1. 17, Zenob. 2. 3, 
6. 52, C.I.G. 234, 1068, alzb.). 

17 Plut. de mul. virt. 4. 

18 Td. v. Lye. 15. 

19 Asius (=frag. 13 Kinkel) ap. Athen. 525: f.. 

20 Paus. 7. 4. 4. 
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worshipped as ‘Queen’ (BaciAea)! and there 
was an important cult of Herakles, in whose 
temple marriages were celebrated, different 
buildings being set apart for the use of the 
two sexes.2 At Halasarna in Cos none 
might take part in the festival of Herakles 
(ra ‘Hpákàca) unless they were enrolled 
along with the names of their father, their 
mother, and their mother’s father ;? and a 
list of worshippers drawn up in accordance 
with this matrilineal rule is extant. At 
the neighbouring town of Antimacheia the 
priest of Herakles was dressed as a woman 
and wore a mitra on his head, when he 
sacrificed.” The explanatory myth told how 
Herakles made a raid on Cos and tried to 
steal a ram from a stalwart shepherd 
Antagoras. Thereupon the Hellenes and 
the Meropes came to blows. Herakles 
wearied with the fight fled to a certain 
Thracian ê woman and concealed himself in 
feminine costume. Afterwards he vanquished 
the Meropes, married the daughter of 
Alkiopos, and wore a flowered robe (croAjv 
avOwyv). Hence the priest sacrifices on the 
site of the battle, and bridegrooms are 
clothed in women’s robes when they receive 
their brides.’ The name of Alkiopos’ 
daughter is not given; but the mention of 
her orodA7 avOwy is suggestive of Hera her- 
self, who was worshipped at Argos as Hera 
’AvOcia ® with a festival of Spring Flowers 
(HpooavOea).® Lilies in particular were 
said to have sprung from Hera’s milk, when 
she suckled the infant Herakles ; 1° and it is 
noteworthy that the lily called ambrosia 
sprang from the head of a statue of Alex- 
ander (?in his character of Herakles) in Cos. 


1 Dittenberger? ii. 407 no. 617, 6. 

2 Id.” ii. 577 ff. no. 734. 

3 Id.? ii. 397 no. 614, 29 ff. 

4 Paton and Hicks Inscrr. of Cos p. 236, no. 368. 

5 Imperial coins of Cos show a veiled female 
figure resting on a sceptre and holding a patera 
over a lighted altar (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins 
Caria, etc. p. 219 pl. 33, 11): this was interpreted 
by Eckhel as the priest of Herakles (Head hist. 
num. p. 537). 

6 The temple of Herakles at Erythrae possessed 
an ancient image of Herakles, which had floated 
from Tyre on a raft and had been towed ashore by 
a rope made of the hair of the Thracian women at 
Erythrae: hence they were the only women 
allowed to enter the temple (Paus. 7. 5. 5 ff.). 

7 Plut. quaestt. Gr. 58. 

8 Paus. 2. 22. 1, et. mag. p. 108, 47, Suid. s.v. 
“Aveta, et. Gud. p. 57, 47, Scholl-Studemund anecd. 
varia i. 269, cp. 278, 283. 

9 Hesych. s.v., cp. Phot. s.v. ’Hpodvéia, Poll. 4. 78 
Tais "AvOecpdpots èv “Hpas, et. mag. 409, 32 f. where 
the Argive king calls the crops &v@ea“Hpas. 

10 Geopon. 11. 19. 

11 Nicander ap. Athen. 684£, cp. Farnell Cults of 
Gk. States i. 128 n. b. 
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It looks as though the Coan Herakles 
and Hera had been king and queen of the 
May,!2 united in a tepòs yauos comparable 
with that of Zeus and Hera elsewhere. In 
Lydia too Herakles exchanged clothes with 
Omphale, the gynaecocratic!? queen in 
whose service he performed a series of labours. 
like those that he achieved for Eurystheus.1* 
He took upon him her purple robe,’ her 
mitra,1® necklace,!” bracelet,!® girdle, and 
distaff,2° being, as Propertius ?! says, an apta 
puella: she wore his lion-skin and carried 
his club and arrows 22—in fact, as Ovid puts 
it, vir illa furt.22 K. Tümpel contends that 
‘Hebe und Omphale in Süd und Nord sind 
Parallel Figuren, Hera-Heroinen’ #4 and that 
‘Herakles neben Omphale nur eine Erschein- 
ungsform des Helios neben der Hera ist.’ ?5 
But this identification of Omphale with Hera, 
though possible, is far from certain. Joannes 
Lydus informs us that at the mysteries of 
Herakles, which were held in the spring, 
men wore women’s clothing, and that the 
custom had a sexual significance.”° 

The real meaning of the widespread 
practice of men and women exchanging 
clothes is not known. It is, however, a 
legitimate conjecture that it arose at the 
transition from the matriarchal to the patri- 
archal stage of society, and was intended to 
mark the transference of the woman’s rights 
to the man, of the man’s to the woman. Be 
that as it may, the connexion of the practice 
on Greek soi] with the cult-centres of Hera 
and Herakles is a further proof that the 
former stood to the latter as wife to 
husband. 

We arrive, then, at the following conclu- 
clusion. Hera and Herakles were a matri- 
archal pair of deities corresponding to the 
patriarchal pair Zeus and Dia or Dione. 
Their relative importance may be thus 
expressed : 


12 Cp. Frazer on Paus. 2. 22. 1. 

13 Supra p. 372 n.9 a. 

14 Apollod. 2. 6. 3. 

15 Lucian dial. deor. 13, Ov. fast. 2. 319, her. 
9. 101, Lact. Plac. in Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Prop. 
4. 9. 47, cp. Anth. Pal. 6. 358 Diotimos eis kúmassw 
Tov  OupaAns. 

16 Ov, her. 9. 63. Mabe Ol: 

18 4b. 59. 19 7b. 65 f., Prop. 4. 9. 49. 

2 Sen. Herc. Oet. 375 f., Prop. 4. 9. 48, Lact. 
Plac. in Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Myth. Vat. 2. 155 
p. 141 Mai, cp. 3. 13. 1 p. 269 Mai. 

21 Prop. 4. 9. 50. 

2 Ov. fast. 2. 325, her. 9. 103 ff. 

2 Ov. her. 9. 106. For the evidence of painting, 
sculpture, pottery, gems, and coins, see Sieveking, 
in Roscher Lez. iii. 888 ff. 

24 Philologus 1891 1. 616. 

25 ib. 619, also in Roscher Lex. iii. 885 ff. 

26 Lyd. de mens. 4. 67 p. 120, 10 ff. Wiinsch. 
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Herakles ~ Hera 
Zeus ~ Dia or Dione. 


I conceive that a patriarchal tribe wor- 
shipping Zeus and Dia or Dione was, by 
invasion or otherwise, amalgamated with 
a matriarchal tribe worshipping Hera and 
Herakles. This fusion of population en- 
tailed a consequent fusion of cults. Zeus 
the principal deity of the patriarchal people 
was united to Hera the principal deity of the 
matriarchal people, their union being ever 
afterwards celebrated as the tepos ydapos of 
Zeus and Hera. Euripides in his Hercules 
Furens! makes Amphitryon exclaim :— 


© Zev, map “Hpas dp’ dpas Opovwv rade ;— 


as though Zeus reigned in virtue of his 
union with Hera. Indeed, bowing to 
matriarchal custom, Zeus dressed as a bride 
for the occasion. A terra-cotta group from 
Samos shows Zeus and Hera seated side by 
side: the god, like the goddess, wears a veil.” 
R. Forster’s identification of the scene as 
that of the iepds yapos ? has been widely and 
rightly accepted. Beyond all doubt is the 
picture of the iepds yapos found at Pompeii, 
in which again Zeus, like Hera, wears the 
veil.” And other representations of Zeus 
with a veil ® may be interpreted in the same 
way. Martianus Capella describes the veil 
of Jupiter as velamen rutilans.” Is not 
this the flammeum appropriate to the bride- 
groom of gynaecocratic Hera? If, however, 
we maintain that the Jupiter of Martianus 
‘Capella is purely Etruscan,’ we have yet to 
reckon with the fact that the Etruscans were, 
if not matriarchal, at least matrilineal.® 

Not only did Zeus forsake Dia or Dione to 
marry Hera, while Hera forsook Herakles 
to marry Zeus, but the two jilted deities 
made a match of it. Herakles married 
Dia; for it will be remembered that Dia 
was the earlier name of Hebe,!° the consort 


1 Kur. H. F. 1127. 

2 Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 20. 251, 
Hera p. 24 f. fig. 4a, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States 
i. 115 pl. V b. 

3? Forster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera 
Breslau 1867 pp. 24 f. 

4 See e.g. J. A. Hild in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iii. 674 fig. 4167. 

5 Baumeister Denkmäler iii. 2133 fig. 2390 = Class. 
Rev. xvii. 414 fig. 9, Forster op. cit. pp. 35 ff. 

6 Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 239 f. 251 ff. 

7 Mart. Cap. 1. 66. In the Pompeian fresco 
Hera’s veil is white, that of Zeus violet (Baumeister 
Denkmäler iii. 2132 f.). 

8 C. Thulin Die Götter des Martianus Capella 
‘Gieszen 1906 pp. 5 f., cp. pp. 24, 31 ff., 66. 

9 Miiller-Deecke Htrusker i. 276, 508, J. Martha 
in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 822, Bachofen 
Das Mutterrecht pp. 12, 92, 274, 293. 

10 Supra p. 367. 
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of Herakles in historical times. In other 
words, Zeus and Herakles exchanged wives, 
so that, instead of Zeus ~ Dia and Hera ~ 
Herakles, succeeding generations recognised 
Zeus~Hera and Herakles~Dia. Never, 
surely, was there a more amicable arrange- 
ment! Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
in the realm of Greek mythology was the 
love of Zeus for Ixion’s wife Dia," and of 
Ixion for Zeus’s wife Hera.}2 
ARTHUR BERNARD CooK. 


(To be continued.) 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sex C.R. 1906, P. 132.) 


SINCE my last note was written there has 
been comparatively little excavation done in 
the Forum : but the removal of the Director’s 
offices to the new museum in the monastery 
of S. Francesca Romana has now rendered 
possible the continuation of the exploration 
of the Basilica Aemilia, and this will shortly 
be undertaken. 

With regard to the inscription 


L°NAEVIVS* Le Fes... NVS-:I 


it belongs without doubt to the same person- 
age who set up the slab bearing the inscrip- 
tion L: Naevius L: F- Surdinus pr(aetor) 
inter cwis et peregrinos, on the back of 
which is carved the relief of Curtius (C.I.L. 
vi. 1468; C.E. 1904, 330), and the vertical 
stroke may be the beginning of a P. We 
have the inscription (C.I.L. vi. 1278 
M. Cispius L: F'Pr(aetor)), of another 
man who gives himself the title of praetor 
only, which belongs to about the same date, 
and was found on the steps of the column of 
Phocas (under which lay the greater part of 
the new inscription of Naevius Surdinus) in 
1811. 

A comparison of Ciceros and Pliny’s 
versions of the same story (De Oratore, ii. 
266, ut meum—Caesar Strabo is speaking— 
illud in Helvium Manciam ‘tiam ostendam 
cuius modi sis’ cum tlle ‘ostende, quaeso’ ; 
demonstravi digito victum Gallum in 
Mariano scuto Cimbrico sub novis distortum, 
erecta lingua, buccis fluentibus : H.N.xxxv. 
25. hinc enim ille Crassi oratoris lepos 
agentis sub Veteribus; cum testis compel- 
latus instaret : ‘dic ergo, Crasse, qualem me 
noris ? ‘talem; inquit, ostendens in tabula 
inficetissime Gallum exerentem linguam.) 


ll Jl, 14. 317. 12 See Class. Rev. xvii. 420. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZEUS? 
(Continued from page 378.) 


It appears, then, that Zeus and Herakles 
exchanged partners, Zeus taking Hera, and 
Herakles taking Dia (Hebe). Several con- 
sequences of this mutual accommodation 
would be worth investigating, did space 
permit. For example, it would follow that 
Herakles was originally a sort of Zeus. 
In Italy sundry inscriptions, one of a very 
ancient date,! attest the cult of Hercules 
Iovius,? while conversely in the island of 
Issa Q. Baronius erects a temple and altars 
Iovi Hercl.? In Greece too there is said to 
have been a Zeus ‘HpaxAjs,* and certainly Zeus 
took over the part of Herakles ; for, whereas 
Herakles was called “Hpatos,® presumably 
as being the associate of Hera, there was an 
Attic cult of Zeus “Hpatos.6 Athena whom 
the tragedians address as Avs xopy,’ is on a 
black-figured amphora from Caere inscribed 
“HpaxAéous kópņ, which may account for the 
constant association of Herakles and Athena 
in vase-paintings.® True, there was a tradi- 
tion that Hera suckled Herakles” ; ; but then 
none could be an immortal god unless he had 
sucked the breast of Hera 4—one more hint 
at matrilineal descent. Hence too the ficti- 
tious birth of Herakles from Hera,!? and the 


1C. I. L. ix. 324 no. 3414 = Dessau 3431. 

2 Roscher Lex. i. 2255, 8 ff., 2946, 61 ff., 3007, 51 ff. 

3 C. I. L. iii. 1. 393 no. 3075. 

4 Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 141: the 
only evidence known to me is Ael. hist. an. 17. 46, 
on which see supra p. 367 n. 7. Cp. Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. p. 1506 n. 1, and the name Heraclammon in 
Vopisc. Aur. 22 ff. 

5 Hesych. “Hpatoy » ‘Hpardéa. 

6 C.I. A. i. 5 no. 4, 21. Towards the end of 
Gamelion a kid is to be sacrificed to Dionysos, 
a table set for Herakles, an offering made to the 
hero Paragne(sios?], a pig slain for Zeus“Hpaios, a 
lamb for Hermes, etc. 

7 Aesch. Hum. 415, Eur. Jon 21, Phoen. 1373, 
cp. Tro. 526. 

8 Helbig in the Bull. del? Inst. 1866 p. 181, 
P. Gardner Cat. Gk. Vases in Ashmolean Mus. no. 
212, pl. 2, Kretschmer Die gr. Vaseninschrift. 
-p. 198 no. 179. 

>? Walters’ Hist. of Ancient Pottery ii. 38, 95, 105. 

10 Paus. 9. 25. 2, Diod. 4. 9, Euseb. prep. ev. 
2. 2. 19, Lyc. Al. 1327 f., Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 39, 
Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 43. Cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. 
Vases iv. 60 no. F 107, Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel 
iii. 125 pl. 126, v. 72 ff. pl. 59, 60, and the 
literature cited in Roscher Lex. i. 2130, 22 ff., 
‘2922, 11 ff. 

n Eratosth. cat. 3. 44, Tzetz. în Lyc. Al. 1327, 
1350, Geopon. 11. 19. 1. So of Hermes, Mart. 
Cap. 1. 34, Myth. Vat. 3. 9. 2 p. 233 Mai. 

12 Diod. 4. 39, Lyc. Al. 39 with Tzetz. ad loc. 


remarkable inscription on an Etruscan 
mirror 13 (fig. 4) which, like the Theban 
hymn quoted by Ptolemy Chennos,!* describes 
Herakles as the son of Hera.!° This mirror 
deserves attention 1°; for not only does it 
represent Herakles in closest intimacy with 
Hera, but Zeus who stands behind Hera is 
signing to Hebe or Dia who stands behind 
Herakles.1’ The artist obviously intended to 
suggest some connexion between Zeus and 
Hebe, since he has given them both an 
adornment of two leaves stuck in their hair 
—a device unique in Etruscan art. Had he 
an inkling of the primitive pairing Hera~ 
Herakles and Zeus ~ Dia ?- Again, if Herakles 
was a second Zeus, we can understand his 
association with the oak,!8 the wild-olive,!? 
and the poplar,?? for these are precisely 
the trees with which Zeus was associated.?! 
Further, if Herakles was analogous to Zeus, 
his amazing popularity in both literature 
and art receives for the first time an adequate 
explanation. References to and representa- 
tions of him are far more frequent than is 


13 Gerhard Etruskische Spiegel v. 73 ff. pl. 60. 
The inscr. runs eca:sren: | tva:ixna | c: hercle : | 
unial : cljan : 8ra :sce, and the only intelligible 
words hercle: unial:clan denote ‘Hercules son of 
Uni (Juno).’ 

lt Supra p. 368. 

13 Dr. Postgate suggests that this scene represents 
the consummation of the apotheosis of Herakles and 
that Hera’s act is the seal of his immortality. By 
it she says in fact illum ego—adscribi quietis 
ordinibus patiar deorum. Hor. carm. iii. 3. 33 sq. 

16 The illustration in the text is reduced from 
Gerhard op. cit. v. pl. 60. 

17 So G. Körte in Gerhard op. cit. v. 73, though 
he does not name Hebe. The design is completed 
by the presence of Apollo on the left, Artemis (?) 
in the background, a Silenos drinking above, and 
an Eros with an egg (?) below. 

18 Soph. Trach. 766, 1168, 1195, Callim. hymn. 
Dian. 159, Anth. Pal. 6. 351. 1, Plin. hist. nat. 
16. 239, Dessau 3080. On coins Herakles’ club in 
an oak-wreath is frequent: e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Gk. Coins Macedonia, etc. pp. 7f., 14, 16 f., 42, 
46 f., 2b. Thessaly to Aetolia pp. 92, 181, 183 ff., 
ib. Caria, etc. pp. 10 f., ib. Lycaonia, etc. pp. 183 f, 
ib. Lydia pp. 238 f. Cp. S. Reinach Prerres gravées 
pl. 100, 31. 

19 Pind. Ol. 3. 13 ff., Paus. 5. 7. 7, schol. vet. 
Ar. Plut. 586, Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Soph. Trach. 
1196 f., Plin. hist. nat. 16. 89. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Bronzes p. 219 no. 1294, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases 
iv. 106 no. F 211. 

2 Paus. 5. 14. 2, Theocr. 2. 121 with schol. ad 
loc., Ov. her. 9. 64, Verg. ecl. 7. 6l, Serv. in Verg. 
ecl. 7. 61, Aen. 5. 134. Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
iii. 98 no. 1781, Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 219 
no. 1297, Furtwängler Ant. Gemm. pl. 41, 35 
and 37. 

2l Folk-lore xv. 295 ff., ib. xvi. 279 ff. 
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the case with any other figure whatsoever 
in the whole pantheon of Greece and Italy 
—a fact certainly not due to mere enthusiasm 
for athletics. 

I have elsewhere! attempted to show that 
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nean monarchs traced their lineage back to 
Herakles* and consequently by way of 
regalia wore a lion-skin over their heads.® 
‘HpaxAciéys was tantamount to “Hpaxdys.® 
Hence on the sarcophagus of Sidon Alexander 
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by the early Greeks Zeus was believed to be 
embodied in the reigning king, originally 
the strong man of the district, Tzetzes being 
substantially right when he said Aias yap 
api ot “Enves Tous Bactrets éxddovy.2 The 
question therefore arises—Was Herakles too 
incarnate in human kings?? The Macedo- 


1 Folk-lore xv. 299 ff., 382 ff., ep. cb. xvi. 285 ff. 

2 Tzetz. chil. 5. 454, cp. 2b. 1. 474, 2. 160, 174, 
197, 9. 454, antehom. 102, in Lyc. Al. 88. 

3 As Perikles was Zeus (Folk-lore xv. 302), so 
Aspasia was Hera (Plut. v. Per. 24. schol. Plat. 

WO. CLXXXI. VOL. XX. 


the Great appears with a lion-skin helmet ;? 
and it is probable that the head of Herakles 


p. 391, cp. Hesych. s.v. Bodms); and the life of 
kings in general was ‘Hpala (wh (Eudoc. viol. 435, 
Eustath. 81, 38). 

4 Curt. 4. 2. 3. 

5 Const. Porph. de praefecturis 2. p. 22 (=Corp. 
script. Byz. iii. 48, 14 ff.). 

€ Pausanias ap. Eustath. 1593, 14, cp. 989, 48, 
states that Herakles was also called ‘Hpardelins. 
Cp. Menand. fab. inc. frag. 319 Meineke aan’ 
‘“HpaxAeiOat kat Ocot with Meineke ad loc. = Phot. 
lex. s.vv. ‘HpdxAers and ‘HpakaAeldny. 

7 Collignon Hist. sculpt. grecg. ii. 404 fig. 215. 
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on coins of the Macedonian dynasty symbo- 
lised the kings themselves.1 Alexander not 
only compared his own exploits to those of 
Herakles,? but used often to appear in public 
with lion-skin and club,? and actually gave 
the name Herakles to his son by Barsine.* 
Argive kings too were MHerakleids: and 
Nikostratos of Argos, a man of Herculean 
strength, used to masquerade in battle as 
Herakles with lion-skin and club complete.® 
He assumed the name Herakles and was 
dubbed érepos “Hpaxdys by Ephippos.® 
Themison of Cyprus, the favourite of 
Antiochus II., also had a lion-skin, a 
Scythian bow and a club: he was presented 
to the people on festal days as Herakles ; 
and men sacrificed to him as ‘HpaxAc 
@epicwn.” Among the Romans, Agrippa 
wears a lion-skin on a coin. Caligula 
sometimes pretended to be Hercules.? Nero 
wanted to club or throttle a lion in the 
arena ;!° and the populace paid their respects 
Népwvi r “HpaxAci.4 On the Via Appia was 
a temple in which stood a statue of Hercules 
with the features of Domitian.!2 Hercules 
appears on a medallion with the features of 
Hadrian.!3 Commodus was worshipped as 
Hercules 14 and represented as such on 
statues © and on coins.!6 With his club and 
lion-skin he wore the clothing of a woman.!” 
Septimius Severus has a lion-skin head-dress 
on a medallion. A statue in the Vatican 
shows Julia Domna as Omphale.!? Caracalla 
refused to be called Hercules,?° unlike 
Maximinus I.2! Gallienus, Postumus, Probus, 
and Maximianus, all wear the lion-skin on 


1 B. I. Wheeler Alexander the Great pp. xiii f., 
G. Macdonald Coin Types p. 151. 

2 Curt. 9. 2. 29, Strab. 171, Sen de ben. 1. 13. 
1ff., 7. 3. 1, ep. 94. 63, Sen. suas. 1. 1. 

3 Athen. 537 F 

4 Niese Gesch. d. griech. u. mak. Staaten i. 191, 
306 f., ii. 693. 

5 Diod. 16. 44. Cp. Ar. ran. 428 ff. with schol. 
501 on Kallias son of Hipponikos. 

6 Athen. 289 B. 7 Id. ib. 289 F f. 

8 A. de Longperier in Rev. num. N.S. 
pp. 32 ff. 

® Cass. Dio 59. 26. 

ìl Cass. Dio 63. 20. 

12 Mart. 9. 64, 9. 65, 9. 101. 

13 Frohner, Les méd. de lemp. rom. p. 41. 

14 Lampr. Comm. 8f., cp. 17, Ant. Diad. 7, Spart. 
Ant. Car. 5, Athen. 537 F, Cass. Dio 72. 15, cp. 
72. 7, 72. 20, 72. 22, Herodian 1. 14 f., Dessau 400. 

15 Lampr. Comm. 9. 2, Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 592, 
3, ii. 583. 7. 

16 Stevenson Dict. Rom. Coins pp. 450, 459, 
Macdonald Coin Types pp. 210 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Gk. Coins Alexandria p. 176 pl. 6, 1411. 

17 Lampr. Comm. 9. 6, Herodian 1. 14. 8. 

'8 Cohen Septime Sévère, Caracalla et Plautille 1. 

D Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 593, 3. 

2 Spart. Ant. Car. 5, Cass. Dio 77. 5. 

21 Jul. Cap. Maz. duo 4, 6. 


1862 
10 Suet. Nero 53. 
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their coins.22 Maximianus was in faot 
renamed Heraclius and described as Hercu- 
les.?3 Constantius I. was also named 
Herculius.24 Indeed, Varro had long since 
declared that in olden days ‘all doers of 
brave deeds were called Hercules.’25 Never- 
theless these examples of a human Hercules 
are comparatively late. Our search for the 
incarnate partner of Hera must proceed along 
other lines.?¢ 

Now Herakles was not only the chief of 
ancient heroes: he was the hero par excel- 
lence—witness the glosses jpwa tov ‘Hpaxr<a2" 
and “HpakAjs* 6 npws.22 Further, the combi- 
nation ypws HpaxdAeéns 7? reminds us that pws 
is in all probability from the same root as 
"Hpa and ‘Hpaxdjs.2° Lastly, the word 
ynpwes according to Aristotle?! meant oi 
Hyepóves TOV apxaiwy, While Istros è? asserted 
povous Tous BactAeis npwas éyerOar. In view 
of these facts I would suggest that in early 
days the divine partner of Hera was 
Herakles, who was incarnate in the king or 
chief as pws. Thus Herakles would have a 
twofold aspect, divine and human. This 
suits the distinction drawn by Herodotus, 
who, after declaring that Herakles was an 
ancient god, proceeds: ‘And those Hellenes 
in my opinion are acting most rightly who 
have established a double ritual of Herakles ; 
to him as immortal and a so-called Olympian 
they make a burnt offering (@vovcr), to him 
as a hero they devote their sacrifice (évayé- 
govor). 93 The same distinction is drawn by 


2 De Witte De quelques empereurs romains qui 
ont pris les attributs,d’ Hercule Paris 1845 pp. 268 f. ; 
340, 361 ; 272; 272 f. 

23 Cl. Mamert. gen. Max. 10. 5, 14. 4, 16. 2, 
cp. 3.6, Duruy Hist. Rome vi. 539, Dessau 622, 632, 
634, 659, 670. 

24 Cohen Constance I Chlore 54. 

* Varro ap. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 8. 564. Myth. 
Vat. 3. 13. 8 p. 274 Mai. On Herakles as king of 
Egypt see Syncell. 18 c (F. H. G. ii. 531). 

2% Annius in his supposititious work Xenophon de 
aequivocis says: Saturni dicuntur familiarum 
nobilium regum, qui urbes condiderunt, senissimi. 
primogeniti eorum Ioves, et Iunones. Hercules 
vero nepotes eorum fortissimi . . . idem quoque 
qui unis populis est Hercules, alteris est Iuppiter. 
nam Ninus qui Chaldaeis extitit Hercules fuit 
Assyriis Juppiter (see Berosus antiq. libr. quinque 
ed. 1612 p. 109). Had Annius any authority to go 
upon, or was it merely a brilliant guess? 

2 Hesych. ed min.? pp. 703 f. Schmidt = Kyrillos 
Lex. 171. 23 Ht. mag. 435, 4. 

2 Ap. Rhod. 2. 969. 

30 Prellwitz Etym. Wörterb.? p. 177, Roscher 
Lex. i. 2094 n., 2441 f. 31 Arist. probl. 19. 48. 

32 Istros ap. schol. X. 2. 110, 13. 629, 15. 230, 
19. 34, cp. 12. 165. Cp. Hes. O.D. 126 yépas 
BasıAhıov of the ðaluoves . . . èrðAol émxOdviot. 

33 Hdt. 2. 44, cp. Plut. de mal. Hdt. 13. On 
búovo:ı and èvayiÇovo: see Miss Harrison Prol. to Gk. 
Rel. pp. 55 f. 
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Pausanias, who states that Phaistos found 
the Sikyonians worshipping Herakles as a 
hero and bade them worship him as a god.! 
Similarly Diodorus says that Menoitios 
showed the people of Opus how to honour 
Herakles as a hero—a practice adopted also 
by the Thebans, but that the Athenians set 
the example of sacrificing to him as a god.? 
Pindar combines both beliefs, when he 
speaks of Herakles as jpws eds ;* and the 
schol. vet. ad loc. records the oracle that 
bade the Greeks worship Herakles viv pév òs 
npwa, TH O€ emtovaoy ws Oedv. 

It may here be objected that, if pws means 
an incarnate Herakles, we should expect to 
find the former like the latter closely related 
to Hera. But that is exactly what we do 
find. Isidore,* following Augustine,® has 
preserved the Greek tradition that “Hpa had 
a son “Hpws, and that all 7pwes, t.e. the souls 
of the great dead, derive their name from 
her. This remarkable testimony is not 
lightly to be set aside. It explains e.g. the 
intimacy between the ‘hero’ Jason and his 
protectress Hera. As the representative of 
Zeus dwelt beneath the sacred oak (Dodona, 
Ammonium, etc.)’ or was known as the 
mistletoe-man (Ixion), so the favourite of 
Hera travels in a ship made of a wood 
resembling the mistletoe-bearing oak and 
takes with him a branch of the Dodonaean 
tree.® 

Two questions remain. When, and where, 
did the iepòs ydos of Zeus and Hera take 
place? Zeus at Dodona was a Pelasgian 
god,!° whose cult had come from a Pelasgian 
district of Thessaly.1! An epigrammatist 
on Memnon’s left leg rightly speaks of 
the Dodonaean Zeus as Aus [TTeAacyt]xod.1? 
Herodotus virtually states that Hera and 
the heroes were worshipped by the Pelas- 
gians.!8 Certainly Hera the patroness of 
Jason was a Pelasgian goddess, as was 
Hera at Samos.!® Propertius rightly speaks 


1 Paus. 2. 10. 1. 

2 Diod. 4. 39. 

3 Pind. Nem. 3. 38. 

+ Isid. origg. 8. 11. 98. 

> Aug. de civ. Dei 10. 21. 

8 Od. 12. 72, Ap. Rhod. 3. 66 ff., alib. 

7 Folk-lore xv. 295 ff. 

8 Ib. xv. 425 f. 

9 Ib. xv. 424, 

1w Jl. 16. 233, with schol. ad loc., Eustath. 1057, 
42, 51 ff., Steph. Byz. s.v. Awdévn, Eudoc. viol. 
414g. 

11 Strab. 329. 

12 Kaibel ep. 995. 9. 

13 Hdt. 2.50. Temenos, son of Pelasgos, erected 
ae temples to Hera at Stymphalos (Paus. 8. 

2), 

14 Ap. Rhod. 1. 14, with schol. ad loc. 

15 Dionys. per. 534, with Eustath. ad loc. 
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of Iunonis Pelasgae.\6 It is therefore pos- 
sible, indeed it is probable, that the union of 
Zeus with Hera goes back to Pelasgian 
times.!’ I conceive that a matriarchal Pe- 
lasgian tribe worshipping Hera and Herakles 
was amalgamated with a patriarchal Pelas- 
gian tribe worshipping Zeus and Dia or 
Dione, the resultant cult being that of 
Zeus and Hera. The iepds yapos is tradition- 
ally localised in Euboea,!* Boeotia,!® Argolis, ° 
Samos,”! or Knossos,2? ¢.e. in the chief centres 
of Pelasgian civilisation.*% 
ARTHUR BERNARD Cook. 


LECHAT’S ATTIC SCULPTURE 
BEFORE PHIDIAS. 


La Sculpture attique avant Phidias. By 
H. Lecuatr. Pp. viiit510. 48 Text- 
illustrations. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 


1904. Fr. 20. 


Tmar M. Lechat has been able to devote 
a work of more than 500 closely printed 
pages to Attic sculpture before the time of 
Pheidias, is in itself significant of the 
advance that has been made by excavation 
and research in our knowledge of the 
earlier phases of Greek art. To this result 
no writer has given more ungrudging labour 
than M. Lechat, who, in virtue of his book 
Au Musée del Acropole d Athènes, his articles 
in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
and the Gazette des Beaux Arts, and the 
substantial volume now under consideration, 
has come to be the authoritative exponent 
of the treasures of the little museum on the 
Acropolis. 

The first section covers roughly a period 
of one hundred years, from B.c. 650 to B.c. 
550, though the anterior date cannot be 
more than approximately accurate. M. 
Lechat is afirm believer in the autochthonous 


16 Prop. 2. 28. 11. 

17 It is to be noted that in an Athenian myth, 
which Gruppe (Gr. Myth. p. 904 n.) regards as 
Pelasgian, Hymenaeus the marriage-god is appar- 
yar clothed as a woman (Serv. in Verg. Aen. 
4. 99). 

18 Mt. Ocha (Steph. Byz. s.v. Kdpuores) ; Elym- 
nion (schol. Ar. pax 1126). 

19 Mt. Kithairon (Euseb. prep. ev. 3. 1. 3). 

19 Mt. Kokkyx or Kokkygion (F. H.G. ii. 190 f. 
Aristot. frag. 287 ap. schol. vet. Theocr. 15. 64= 
Eudoc. viol. 414 h., Paus. 2. 17. 4, ep. 2. 36. 1 f.). 

21 Varro ap. Lact. div. inst. 1.17. 8, Aug. de civ. 
Dei 6. 7, schol. ZZ. 14. 296, Eustath. 987, 7 ff. 

2 Diod. 5.72. In Ptolem. nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 
11 ff. Westermann the union takes place in the 
cave of Achilleus the Earth-born. 

3 See Ridgeway Zhe Early Age of Greece i. 
chapters 1 and 2. 
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